

O NCE UPON A HONEYMOON Kay Paget 

Fifty years ago two starry-eyed honeymooners set out on a trip 
from New York to Bogota,Colombia. It all seemed so simple, 
really. Barrie had old friends in Bogota whom he had known 
when their family spent several years in New York,and they had 
begged him to come and visit. Now seemed the right time,as he 
was footloose (if not fancy-free). 

So,off we set in mid-January on a rather small war-weary Dutch 
ship,which would stop at many Caribbean ports. We could take 
our pick of several,and fly to Bogota. However, the captain 
obviously thought we should make an adventure of this trip. 
Somehow he persuaded us to leave his ship at Trinidad,from there 
go up the Orinoco River as far as Ciudad Bolivar zhthen:go 
overland by bus through Venezuela,and over the Andes,entering 
Colombia by the back door. We didn't even pay much heed to the 
horror-stories about travel in Venezuela by a fellow passenger, 

In Trinidad,we managed to book on a small ship leaving in a 
week for C.B. and we were told we were lucky. This would be 
the last trip up the river,as the waters were so low -until the 
rains came in two months,the river would be scarcely navigable. 
We enjoyed our stay in Trinidad,Barrie having a few friends 
still there from his wartime days there.(One was the American 
Vice-Consul,who treated us royally.) 

We decided to move into a Boarding House,which was right on the 
Savannah,the large open park at the north end of the city. 

Life there was most colorful,to say the least. All the rooms 
had open jalousies for the top three feet of three walls,so 
sounds carried very well. We happened to be next Miss Stollmeyer 
the owner.Early each morning her servants would knock at her 
door to get their orders for the day. We could hear every'word- 
but before this,we were wakened by the sound of her 20 tropical 
birds on the upstairs verandah. All this was after the first 
rude awakening by the roosters and hens in the neighbourhood. 



Well, our week of waiting turned into two. Finally the day 
came for departure. We went down early to clear our bags through 
customs,and pick out a cabin,and deposit our luggage. Our very 
small ship, S.S.Guyana (Venezuelan ) was at the cluttered dock. 

We had to clamber over oil drums and sacks of flour,up to the 
main deck,then we picked out a cool-looking cabin,stowed our 
luggage (including Travellers Cheques and a dozen ripe bananas). 
Sailing time was 10 p.m., so we were to be back by 9. 

Right on the dot we were back at the docks,where all seemed 
quiet. It was bright moonlight,but aside from the policeman 
who checked our passports,we didn't see a soul,nor any lights 
around the docks. We walked to the spot where the S.S.Guayana 
had been a few hours earlier,but found --an empty space, and 
heaving water. Unable to believe our eyes,we hurried to a 
watchman's shed,and asked "Where's the Guayana?".A drowsy voice 
came back "She sailed two hours ago". So- we had missed our boat. 
Whither now? back to the boarding house,where a dumbfounded 
group of sleepyheads took us back,offered the loan of nighties 
and pyjamas--for we had literally only the clothes on our backs, 
not even a toothbrush. A fine beginning to our adventure! 

(to be continued.) 



ONCE UPON , A HONEYMOON—part 2. CRUISING UP THE RIVEI?. (Orinoco) 

tti . bv 

wi^-r; cur chap nailed nit,bent us on that February day 50 years ^ 

ago, we realized that this trip would be unusual. Our fury finally 

acat-ed -the Venezuelan Steamship Co. was truly apologetic- it 

was strange that they couldn't have checked in their 9 passengers 

before leaving two hours early.But they promised that one last 

VS “ !B ®1 vo »-1 d at Trinidad,and take us up the Orinoco. 

So after three weeks living on borrowed money and mostly in 

borrowed clothing,vs were off, this time on the San Vicente, 

a very small freighter. The whole lover deck was laden with 


drums of coconut oil.and tins of powdered milk. We were towing 
a oarga of cement--4500 sacks. There was no accomodation for 
passengers at all.(the crew slept in hammocks on the small 
poor ceck.) The captain kindly offered us the use of his cabin¬ 
et course wa icre or less had to share it with him,for all his 
clothes were: on hooks, his shoes on the floor,and one of the 
two burke wan built up high,with drawers below. In these was 
kept extra cutlery and dishes. More than once a crew member 


barged in tc y-.-.t supplies , and on one occasion I walked in to 
find the captain, stripped to the waist,shaving. This was a sign 
that we were to arrive at a port. 


We discovered a few fellow-passengers. One was Alfred,the pig, 
who ate, dept and grunted right under our forward porthole.He 
was there to insure that we wouldn't starve if the ship got 
stranded on a sand bank (which often happened at this time of 
the year,the water being so low.) Three East-Indians,a man and 
toie wonon were deck passengers,the man seemed tuburcular,with 
terrible fits of coughing- was this cruise taken for his health? 

chaired the 'dining table' with these three. Gourmet dining 
it was not,for our follow passengers spurned cutlery,and 
everything was either slurped up(the porridge) or graspea with 
their hands- including tiie rice. To was a disgusting sigiit- 
I thought I'd never be able to ear with them- but I learned 
to look the other way,or down into my plate,at the delicious 
foods—steak,fried plantain,rice,strong black coffee- not much 
else offered . We refused the drinking water,and luckily had 




brought along a few bottles of juice,and some fresh fruit to last 
us the four days of the trip.(of course it took 8.) 


Our travel took us up the Orinoco Delta,with many ca"nos,or natural 
canals; we admired the skill of the government pilot who was 
with us throughout. He sat up on the bridge,directing the boat 
into one or other of the narrow ca'nos, sometimes moving into mid¬ 
stream. In his pyjamas,romeos and old straw hat he was a sight. 

Once or twice we awoke to find that we were going east,instead 
of west.(because of the twists and turns of the river.) We became 
almost a part of the dense green jungle on either shore,sometimes 
only 100 feet away. There were wonderful birds to be seen,great 
clouds of white egrets,colourful parrots and many others. The pilot 
would call to us when he could see monkeys y or alligators sunning 
on a sandbank. Speaking of which, sure enough one day the boat 
lurched,and stopped. We were stuck on a sandbank. Not to worry; 
the mate and a helper rowed ashore,with a huge rope,tied to the 
boat. They proceeded to tie the other end around a stout tree- 
after 15 minutes of jerks and tugs, we were once again afloat. 


On the fourth morning we awoke to find that we had stopped. When 
we climbed up to the deck,we looked out at an amazing sight. 

A small army of stunted men,all in white,were staggering up a 
steep slope with bags of cement on their shoulders. Above was a 
poor-looking village of tin-roofed mud shacks. It took a long while 
for those 4500 sacks to be unloaded.(They could have been working 
on the pyramids.) At least,we finally got rid of the barge,and 
moved faster. At another stop,we finally got rid of the deck 
cargo,and we could actually take a stroll on the lower deck. 

Well,this delightful 'cruise 1 finally ended,and we reached Ciudad 
Bolivar,300 miles inside Venezuela. The next question was- Would 
our missing luggage be awaiting us? 


K. Paget 


_ ONCE UPON A HONEYMOON -part 3.Eastern Venezuelan 'coach tour 1 

We weren't exactly tearful as we said goodbye to the captain and 
crew of the SS Vicente,who had provided us with such a lovely 8-day 
'cruise'. As we climbed up the steep steps from our tiny craft to 
the dock at Ciudad Bolivar,we saw a very poor and mean town,hardly 
worthy of being named after the great liberator. But our first 
thought was for our nine pieces of luggage.(I can't believe that 
we had so much baggage.) Luck was with us,for there they all were 
in the Customs Office,seemingly intact. Well,not quite. As we 
opened the first piece for the inspector, (the Club bag) out 
poured myriads of ants—they had been feeding on our bunch of 
bananas,and only a few dried scraps remained. Another case yielded 
a few giant cockroaches—a small matter, for now we had our own 
clothes, toiletries,camera,-the lot. 

We had a few delightful days respite with an American missionary 
at Villa Evangelica.(We had written ahead from Trinidad). Miss 
Phillips gave us a warm welcome,and even offered us the Guest 
Cottage on the spacious compound. What a treat to drink ice-cold 
(filtered) water again, eat American-style food,and all the ripe 
mangoes we wanted from a tree in the garden ! 

On our first evening,we sat out on the screened verandah; the moon 
was rising,haunting music wafted in on the breeze,and it seemed 
like Paradise. Suddenly the spell was broken by the hideous 
braying of a donkey - soon all the donkeys in town joined in,I 
swear. This kept up intermittently all evening. Some Paradise ! 

Well, it was off again - this time on a tiny plane to El Tigre,a 
very new oil town in the desert. Here again we lodged overnight 
at the only suitable place in town,with American missionaries. 

This was the worst imaginable frontier town- the only amenity the 
oil company seemed to have provided was electricity. The main street 
was one big Red Light district. How could that dedicated couple 
survive in such a dreadful town? We admired their pluck. 
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Early next morning we boarded the dilapidated bus which,God will¬ 
ing, would take us to Caracas. At first the road was just a trail 
through the desert,with deep ruts. Gradually it improved,and the 
bus went faster,throwing up at us clouds of red dust.(there were 
no windows.) The locals,who packed the bus,had come prepared,and soon 
wrapped their heads and faces with large cloths or towels, we poor 
'gringos' had nothing but our hankies, which were small help. 

As we choked and spluttered,Barrie's white shirt was soon terra¬ 
cotta,and we were miserable indeed. We had short respites when the 
bus stopped at small inns,where we usually stayed outside,survi¬ 
ving on biscuits,cheese and fruit we carried. I once went in and 
had a bowl of pea soup- and survived. 

After many hours of bone-shaking washboard roads, we stopped at 
a small posada (inn). Most people alighted,but we were told to 
stay on - there was a hotel nearby. Well,it was full,and so were 
two other places- finally,we were admitted to the 'Hotel Miranda'- 
what a delight! The sleepy 'patron' led us through a large court¬ 
yard,where countless bodies of sleeping men on pallets had to be - 
circumnavigated,into a tiny airless room,which contained two cots. 
Clean sheets were brought,and,after covering them with coats and 
newspapers,we flung ourselves down for a few hours sleep.I can't 
recall what the sanitary facilities were like- but I do know that 
we were up again at 4 a.m. to get the wretched bus.The owner,who 
slept in the doorway,got up with his hand out for payment, and 
soon we were off- with luck we'd reach Caracas that night,-back 
to civilization again. (I keep asking myself,was this really our 
honeymoon? The answer is YES.) 
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ONCE UPON A HONEYMOON Part 4. OVER THE ANDES by bus. K.Paget 

r t 

Yes, we did finally reach Caracas,and what a treat to spend a few 
days in a real hotel,with all mod.cons.! The old part of the 
city had many fine colonial buildings,museums and galleries 
which we enjoyed visiting, and oil revenue was obviously 
creating new wealth here - at least for some. 

But it was soon time to be off- and again we rose at 4 a.m. 
to catch an antiquated bus which, God willing,would take us 
over the Andes,and into Colombia. The bus was so crowded that 
extra seats were put in all down the aisle,and there wasn't any 
rack for hand luggage. It was cozy,to say the least.(Our 
seven pieces of luggage always travelled up on top-covered with 
a tarpaulin.) This first day was quite excruciating. The gravel 
'washboard' road shook us unmercifully,the countryside was dry 
and barren- we felt sorry for goats along the way trying to 
find a blade of grass-and we could scarcely move our limbs for 
the overcrowding. Finally we reached Barquisimeto,and nearby 
was a decent hotel,for our overnight stop. 

Next morning,before rushing out to get the 5.30 bus, Barrie 
decided to grab a quick shower. He just got himself soaked and 
soaped,when the water stopped flowing. All was quiet in the 
hotel(we were the only passengers from our bus to have this 
deluxe accomodation.) There was nothing for it but for Barrie 
to dry off,get dressed and forget about rinsing. At the door 
we nearly stumbled over our 'host',who woke up long enough to 
get his money,and wasn't interested in hearing about water. 

At the nearby bus depot,we found a group of fellow-passengers 
who told us that the bus was off being repaired. So B. rushed 
back to the hotel, insisted on getting the water turned on,and 
was able to finish his shower-which lifted his spirits no end.! 


Soon after leaving town,we started climbing,the scenery changed 
and we were in the mountains. The narrow winding road was 
only suitable for one vehicle- passing became a nightmare. 





As we climbed,we were often enveloped in cloud and mist,which 
brought visibility down to 10 yards. The road got muddier, and 

the turns sharper. Finally the driver had to take these in 3 

stages: 1st, forwards,gauging the edge as best he could in the 

mist,then back with a jerk to the outer edge,then he would stop, 

and lurch forward again. After each successful turn,the passengers 

cheered.(we were too scared even to do that.)Later we were told 

the significance of all the wooden crosses along the way!/. 

Occasionally the wind would blow holes in the clouds,and we 

could see far below us the zig-zag ribbon which was the road 

we had travelled.Incredibly,even at this altitude,we saw the 

occasional farmer in red-lined pdcho ploughing nearly vertical 

fields with wooden stumps pulled by oxen,just as their ancestors 

had done for centuries. 

The real event of the day was when we reached The Great Divide- 
The Paramo del Aguila,or Pass of the Eagle.We were at nearly 
13,000 feet; the bus stopped beneath a gigantic statue—we all 
had to scramble out—but it was hard to breathe,or stand- I 
felt as if I'd reached the top of Everest-and it was cold.We 
had our picture taken by Barrie in front of the statue honoring 
Bolivar (of course!)-a large bronze eagle on a stone,with a 
wreath in his mouth. Around us through the mist we could see 
bleak gray mountains,and moss-covered dripping stones. No place 
for mortals,this—so we soon staggered back to the bus,thankful 
that from now on we would be descending,and perilous though 
it was, at least it began to get warmer,and we were headed for 
the lush valleys below,and at the end of the day the lovely old 
colonial town of Merida. The sun finally came out,and we found that the lower 
slopes of the mountains were ablaze with brilliant orange immortelles. 
Far above us emerged wonderful snow-covered peaks. What a treat,after 
the greyness we had encountered early in the day. 

When the bus finally stopped at the bus depot, in the centre of Merida 
it was surrounded by small boys, out for business- and when we 
'gringos' appeared,they swarmed about us,shouting out the names of 

hotels to which they would take us. We finally 'hired' one,and 
off*we trotted behind him(our 8 pieces of luggage piled on his 
small cart,to the Sierra Hotel. He chose to use the middle of the 
road,and his poor cart squeaked,so we were not exactly invisible ! 
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We were shown into a large room at the front- two enormous windows 
opened directly onto the street,with white iron grillwork outside. 

With these opened, it was like being in a store window. If we closed 
the outside shutters,we had no daylight,except for two small panes 
high above. It was a very old building,but fairly comfortable,and served 
excellent food. I seemed to be the only woman in the dining room. 

It was a treat to be awakened with fresh orange juice and coffee. 
Everywhere we went,we were greeted with stares. Barrie was brave 
enough to go to the Plaza in the morning,armed with pencils and his 
small stool to sketch the fine statue of Simon Bolivar,with 
magnificent mountains in the^Soon a crowd of 20 men and boys had 
surrounded him. Eventually a policeman arrived,and asked B. if he 
had permission to draw the statue. He went off to see if it was 
o.k., but never returned. A wizened little old lady stopped 
briefly- she carried a sack on her back, from which came noisy 
squeals. She was obviously taking a little piggy home from market. 

We visited the unfinished Estadio(stadium)- built on a flattish 
plateau at the edge of town- and surrounded on three sides by 
magnificent mountains and valleys. What a sight it was- surely it 
will rate as one of the most scenic stadiums in the world. 

After a few restful days,it was on again by bus at 5 a.m.(we were 
put on the back seat,which meant excruciating bumps all day.) 

The weather deteriorated,and there was much rain,more climbing up 
—to Paramo la Negra (3129 metres.) We spent the night in a poor 
hotel in the town of San Cristobal.Next day we arranged for a 
private car to take us to the border of Colombia,and into Cucuta. 

At our last stop in Venezuela,Barrie happened to look at the 
passports,and discovered that our Visas had expired March 4th, 
nearly a month before. In dismay,he asked our driver to take us 
to the Colombian Consul. Fortunately he was in, but insisted that 
he had no power to extend visas—in this part of the world they 
were very sticky about such things. Poor Barrie launched into 
an eloquent speech in his best Spanish- telling why we were late, 
and mentioning his old friend the Carrisozas whom we had come to 
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visit,etc. When he asked if the man had heard of the family, the 
reply was "Si, como no.". That seemed to clinch it,for soon he 
picked up his pen,and extended our visas. What a relief—we might 
have had to wait in this miserable town for days to get permission 
from Bogota. So off we crossed the border,(giving up our passports 
which we could get next day,in Cucuta.) 



PART FIVE. COLOMBIA 


After a day in the border town Cucuta, we were up at 3 the next morning to 
catch the bus.(had a pitched battle in the shower with three giant roaches.) 

We travelled through beautiful mountains,steeper than those of Venezuela,and in 
many cases, no valley floor at all. While crossing a high pass,about 4000 metres, 
the driver turned the wheel over to the Collector (a novice,obviously). We were 
terrified,as he speeded up on curves,swerving badly in the narrow road-finally 
the driver took over again, but this was small consolation- for the road got 
very muddy, and the driver had to show off his skills by taking the bus at 
breakneck speed down the curvy road. Finally we reached a lovely valley ,which we 
called Shangri-La- and stopped at Cerrito. Here we were dismayed to see distorted 
gnome-like men and women, many with swollen and infected ankles.Grimy hands reached 
up to us as we sat on the bus,and little girls were so shy at the sight of 
strangers,that they dared each other to walk close to us. At the next town,Malaga, 
we actually had a decent lunch in a small hotel.Saw the same poor little wizened 
people. When we gave 20 centavos to an elderly couple, their faces lighted up 
as tho' they had received a fortune,they thanked us profusely and blessed us.! 

(we also saw a brown-robed ;monk complacently munching peanuts on a park bench). 

On we went throughout the day,crossing three paramos in all,arriving in Duitama 
at 8 p.m. in darkness and rain. Our last lap without a stop was lh hours. We 
stayed in a cold cheerless hotel,had a dreadful dinner.(cold rice,dried fish, 
stone hard potatoes)-almost inedible. The lights dimmed at 9 p.m.,and for the 
first time we used a hot water bottle. Barrie changed to a tweed suit and 
overcoat. Next day we got on the train at noon,glad to leave this foresaken place. 
We reached Bogota 8.30 p.m.,too late to contact our friends the Carrizosas,so 
spent the night at a dreadful pension,(two hotels we tried were full) A dark 
cheerless room to which we were taken had four narrow cots,only one of them was 
made up.Cold,bare floors- and to reach the shower and toilet room we had to walk 
in our bathrobes through two patios,past other negligeed boarders to the 
area which contained the only washbasin in the house; and the toilet had neither 
seat nor paper. After this dreadful experience we were ready for some luxury.! 
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Next morning we phoned Ernesto and taxied straight to his lovely hone. Here we 
were welcomed warmly,and treated regally, (two Indian servants on hand at all 
times to attend to our needs.) 

This visit to Barrie's friends,the Carrizosas,was the purpose of our trip to S.A. 
The family had spent several years in New York (the father being there on business) 
and the three sisters,and three brothers had taken Barrie into their midst,as 
a brother. (I later heard that Inez was very fond of B.) In Bogota we met 
Camillo ,Inez and Juanita,as well as Ernesto,our host- now married •fto' Carolina) 
and two children. It was thanks to this family that Barrie was quite proficient 
in Spanish (which helped us over several rough times along the way.) 

As both Ernesto and Carolina worked five days a week(he at the Stock Market, 
she teaching English) we did much of our sighsteeing in Bogota on our own- 
with suggestions by our host. At the National Public Library we were shown 
many old and rare books,dating back as far as 1482 (in Latin)-still in their 
original vellum bindings. We saw old Colombian Colonial archives, hand-written. 

Also hand painted maps of harbours,etc.,showing defense plans of Cartagena 
(the port city raided by Drake and others),with cannon ranges. This was where 
the gold was stored before transshipment to Spain. 

The National Capital (being rebuilt for the upcoming Pan-Am. conference) 
had an interesting exhibit of articles made by primitive Indians. 

In the Market, we saw some of these people—from the hinterland-the men 

looking to us somewhat Neanderthal - with long black sleek hair,brightly 

colored ruanas,and layers of beads round their necks—the women often carrying 
a baby strapped to their back by a red scarf. Wonderful handicrafts - 
the weaving really impressed us,also the basketware. 

Bogota at this time was still very much a colonial city-with rich and poor, 
not much middle-class.There was lots of construction in the city, high inflation, 
real estate booming. No compulsory education-many youngsters seen playing 
or working at odd jobs. The main means of transport to USA,etc.was by air- 
any other form,such as train or bus,was considered impossible by our friends. 

We visited the Banco del Republico,and were shown a magnificent collection of 
gold pieces wehich had belonged to the Chibcha Indians in pre-Spanish times. 

These were personal articles- jewellery (enormous earrings the size of bowls) 
large pieces which hung from the nose,lovely filagree work,etc. 
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One day we drove with Ernesto and a friend to see the famous Tequendama Falls. 
These are covered in mist and rain most of the time,as they were when we arrived. 
We had lunch at the nearby hotel built on the precipice overlooking the falls, 
and for one minute before we left the mist cleared,and we had a good look 
at them.We then drove through heavy fog,descending to the valley. At 4500 feet 
the mist cleared,the sun came out,and we enjoyed the grandeur of the mountains 
around us. Here it was almost tropical,with banana trees and sugar cane,etc. 

The warmth was great,after the chill (year round) of Bogota. 

We met men returning from market,staggering in the road- after too much chicha- 
-the native drink made from corn. Ernesto drove along,as if they didn't have 
any right to be on the road- often he cursed them,and nearly hit them—much 
to our discomfort.The life of one of these poor peons wasn't worth much,obviously 
When we passed the Falls on our return,the mist was gone,and we had a great 
view of the Falls- about 450 ' high,very swift water,and quite thunderous. 

One day we ascended Monserrato(the mountain which overlooks the city) by the 
funicular railway, which was built and is operated by a Swiss Company. It 
ascends 1000 ft. in 7 minutes,the steepest angle being 80 degrees.Near the top 
the railway goes through a tunnel,cut through the mountain. At the top we walked 
500 yds. up to the church. A magnificent view from here of the whole city of 
Bogota,and the Cordilliera beyond the Savannah. Luckily it was a clear sunny day 
On Barrie's birthday,april 17, we drove to Zapaquira to visit the salt mines. 

They are entirely under a large hill,with wide,hightunnels honeycombing the 
mine. At times we had the feeling of being in the crypt of some large medieval 
church. There are 20 km. of tunnels. It was strange that the walls were almost 
entirely black,just a few white patches showing. This is because there is 
25% carbon mixed with the salt. 

Good Friday procession. 

Groups of 10 or 12 men,all in black,their faces and heads covered with a black 
mask (only slits for their eyes) carried on their shoulders great stands,each 
supporting a large figure of one of the saints. The leader of each group went 

in front,swinging a wooden noisemaker. These men were doing this as an act of 
penance. The canons and the Bishop of Bogota followed, dressed in magnificent 
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purple,with bright hoods covering their heads- and long trains,about 15 feet, 
borne by young boys. 

Our hosts told us that saints are very important to the local people- in church 
the priests tried to eliminate the saints(as people were praying so much to 
them they didnt listen to the sermons.) But this did not happen—the saints 
must be dressed in elaborate and rich clothing - in this way it was thought they 
would more likely answer the prayers of their supplicants. 

We were told that the Indians resent machines- the servants dorit want to use 
electric machines in the home- they often throw stones at passing cars,etc. 

The Indians don't use hot water, but will bath in an open pool on the patio. 

When they leave a building, they cover their nose with a handkerchief,as they 
are afraid the cold air will give them pneumonia. 

We found great resentment of the Americans, due no doubt to the way they wielded 
power during the war. The Ambassador was called 'El Virrey"-viceroy. Colombians 
had to get permission from the Ambassador,or his staff,to leave the country. 

Glass Factory. Our visit to this large enterprise was most interesting,as we were 
shown the whole process , beginning with the mixing of sand,lime and soda ash- 
the latter imported from England. The large room where the glass was blown was 
dark, but of course lit by the flames from the many furnaces. We were horrified 
to see young boys of 8 or 9 helping,and working close to the molten glass. 

In fact, the whole scene, with people rushing about with long rods dripping 
with the stuff,reminded us of a factory in England during the Industrial 
Revolution. There seemed to be no safety precautions- and we heard that many 
of the workers did indeed get bad bums. The small boys evidently had to work to 
support families- the father being either too lazy or drunk on chicha. 

Altogether,the poor people seem to have a miserable life- brightened only by 
attending bull fights,and drinking. Also,occasionally,outdoor movies. 

Indeed,Bogota was full of contrasts- to get in to the Cathedral to admire the 
gold-leaf ceiling our friends raved about we had to force our way through a 
barricade of scrawny arms begging piteously at the entrance. 
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Well, finally it was time to say farewell to our hosts,and head north for home- 
a telephone call told us that plans were confirmed for us to make convenient 
connections on the long trip to Canada- by river,sea,land and air. 

As we waved goodbye to Camillo from our toy train,he shouted out "Don't get 
caught on a sandbank"!That was our last contact with the Ivory Tower that is 
Bogota., » . 

The crowded train which was taking us to the Magdalena River boat from Bogota 
came to a sudden stop. For three long hours the train stood as still as the 
trees around us. Eventually a conductor put his head into our crowded carriage 
and shouted "Trasbordar"—meaning "Everybody change". There had been a 
derailment on the line ahead. 

The scene that followed made us feel we were a pair of DP's (displaced persons) 
fleeing our tormentors,and not two carefree honeymooners, which we were. 

The orderly group of seated passengers suddenly became a milling, shouting 
crowd,wrestling with luggage and shrieking babies. We abandoned all but two 
of our suitcases, and followed the throng along the muddy right-of-way between 
the track and the wilderness. The walking space was barely a yard wide. There 
were eight coachloads of us-some carrying most of their worldly goods, it 
seemed, including poultry and a small pig; and we were joined from Heaven 
knows where, by a company of armed soldiers. They merged with us, in our march 
to the train ahead. Once,a stretcher bearing a cripple charged through us, 
high on the shoulders of four carriers - and we had to duck. When I looked up 
again, Barrie had vanished. It was quite unnerving, but I could do nothing but 
follow the crowd,as it pressed on. We eventually reached the nearest coach of 
the new train. The bottom step was about four feet above the ground. Suddenly a 
pair of strong arms grabbed me and hoisted me up,together with my case. I 
looked around and saw an amiable-looking priest. He actually took me by the 
arm and steered me into an empty seat he had spotted at the front,then he sat 
down beside me,piling his luggage all around us. I tried in my pitiful 
Spanish that I had lost my husband —but he couldn't do a thing. The coach was 
filled to overflowing. This relief train evidently had three coaches to carry 
the human,and other contents of the original eight coach train,as well as the 
soldiers. I had a dreadful feeling that Barrie being such a gentleman might 
have allowed all the women and children on, leaving no room for himself. At my 
lowest point, the priest opened a package and offered me cold chicken- which 
was gratefully received. Unknown to me, Barrie had indeed got on the coach at 
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the very last,and had spied me briefly from the distance. 

We sat for several hours(many stood) enduring all the noise of babies,kids, 
scolding parents, and cackling poultry. 

It was already dark when the train finally came to a stop - we had reached the 
wharf at Puerto Salgar- and there was the boat,which was to take us down-river 
to the sea. We were greeted by music - of a wild,insistent kind. What a relief 
it was to scramble off the train and into Barrie's waiting arms ! He had some¬ 
how found our luggage, so all was well. We vowed to take no more trains for a 
long time. 

So now, here we were boarding the old Mississippi stem-wheeler,"Atlantico"- 
and to board, we had to walk right past her innards- the blazing furnace,the 
piles of fuel wood, her valves and gears and shaft- and at the stern, the great 
slatted frame of her wheel. Soon the shrill whistle piped,someone shouted 
"Abordo" and we were off downstream. 

The Magdalena River is the one natural highway between Bogota and the outside 
world. It had been the thoroughfare of the Spaniards who first colonized 
Colombia - they had sailed up it from Spain with their furniture,their statues 
of the Virgin - their wives,children and livestock. Down it, in turn,the 
Conquistadors had sent home pagan gold for Christian coffers. 

We travelled "de lujo"-de luxe- which meant we had a cabin on the top deck, 
running water, and music every meal(whether we wanted it or not.) 

The orchestra would sit in the doorway of the dining saloon- flute, a banjo, 

2 saxophones and 2 drums. They had four tunes,which they always played at 
breakneck speed. Some dinner music ! 

Among our fellow-passengers were a Spanish marquis (in a Hollywood shirt), 
looking very bored with the primitive jungle through which we glided; a refugee 
couple, he portly with a Vandyke beard, and she young and Continental; a black- 
robed priest who paced the deck each morning, reading his prayer-book and peek¬ 
ing in at our window as he passed. 

This was the rainy season,and we passed by the most destitute-looking homes 
- many of the thatched huts were on stilts- other primitive homes were awash. 

A sad sight indeed. As we got further downstream,it got hotter,and the skins 
of the villagers got darker- in time they were mostly negro. 
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As we knew how hot it would be in Barranquilla,we went ashore at one 
of the better-looking towns to get Barrie a hat. In no time,everyone on shore 
knew he was looking for a hat -one merchant would shout it across the road 
to another. The problem was, he needed a larger hat (i.e.head size)- but they 
kept showing him hats with larger brims. He never could get one there to fit him. 

The river was no longer a narrow stream between mountains; it had become a 
broad waterway in open country. We could see further; and on the fourth day 
a cool breeze brought us the smell of the sea.Once landed, we learned that our 
north-bound liner would not sail for a couple of days, so we decided to take 
quick visit to Cartagena—this was considered a must- as it evidently was almost 
as it had been four centuries earlier when built by the Spaniards. 

What a change from Bogota! Here we were engulfed in bright sunlight- there were 
smiles on people's faces-we heard light-hearted calypso music - people wore white 
instead of black,and there were no twisted beggars. Burdens here were carried 
on trucks,not on women's backs. 

The main wall of the city was so thick we estimated eight cars could drive 
abreast along it,and the main gate was about 30 feet.The reason for this was to 
keep out the 'pirates', such as Henry Morgan,and even Francis Drake - this was 
after all where all the gold and jewels were stored before being shipped to Spain. 

We were taken through a maze of tunnels under San Felipe,the biggest fortress- 
right down to the sea. Remarking on the low ceilings, our guide said they were 
made that way so it would be harder for any tall Englishmen who might assault 
the fort.(as indeed they did). This concrete fort was in perfect condition. 

The streets of Cartagena were very quaint, narrow,winding,cobblestoned,with the 
upper stories of houses jutting into the middle. We saw a grim reminder of the 
past at the Casa de la Inquisicion. This was the Inquisition headquarters for 
the whole New World. Barrie asked to see some of the instruments of torture,—a 
request which was politely denied. 
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While in Cartagena we drove out along the coast to a lovely beach,where we 
enjoyed a swim in the warm surf.(our first swim in this part of the 
Caribbean.) While there we met a couple who had been on our Magdalena River 
boat—Mr. and Mrs. Glotz. They invited us to join them next day sailing 
across Cartagena Bay to visit sane old fortresses,and a fishing village. 

We looked forward to this outing on our last day in Cartagena. But as 
luck would have it, we were becalmed after half an hour's sailing - the 
crew couldn't make any headway-so decided to go ashore, and phone for 
a launch,-however, the undergrowth along the shore was too thick for us 
to get through. At this point the breeze seemed to pick up,so we continued 
across the bay- but were again becalmed. Our time was limited,and we 
knew we had to get back to the city while shops were open-so finally we 
were let off at a pipe-line dock. From here we had to walk a long distance 
to shore,where we found a phone-and called for a taxi. It was now 3.45— 
we had had no lunch,and it was blazing hot. We waited in the sun for half 

an hour. Finally a private car stopped-and the driver offered to drive 

us to the city. But within 15 minutes the Taxi turned up- motioned our 
driver to stop- so we got out. Then followed a battle of words between 
the two locals and Barrie. The taxi insisted we get in his cab- and would 
not lower his original fare. The other fellow wanted us to continue-and 
he expected to be paid. At one point Barrie said in desperation that we 
would walk,rather than be cheated.! When the cabbie agreed to lower his 
fare,we got in- B. still had to give the other fellow some money. 

What a disastrous day - no swim, no lunch, no visit to the fort,or village. 

Next day we hurried to do a bit of shopping,then got a bus to Barranquilla- 
we were to sail that afternoon. But,as happened so often, we learned that 
the ship wouldn't sail til the next day. (what a difference a day makes.!) 

In the night Barrie was as sick as a dog (blamed on the dozen raw oysters 

he had consumed at dinner.) He stayed in bed all morning,and we wondered 
how he'd ever get up- but by noon,he staggered forth,dressed,and we took a 
cab to the docks. I sat guarding our 8 pieces of luggage while he went to 
the Port Captain's office to have the passports stamped. As the captain 
finished putting his stamp on the passports,he looked back and saw that we had 
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not been cleared, by the National Police, (first time we heard of this rule.) 

He actually wrote "anulado" over his original stamp. Poor Barrie was literally 
wilting- but asked to see the Shipping Agent. This man finally arrived after half 
an hour, and insisted that we as tourists didn't require this clearance. But 
the Port Captain was adamant. Of course this was Saturday and the local Police 
chief was away. Barrie and the agent took off and spent ages trying to 
locate someone who could help us. They went from office to office without 
any luck- the agent was at his wit's end. Barrie in the end decided once more 
to go back to the Port Captain and beg him to reconsider. Sambrano,the agent, 
went with him, and while the captain talked leisurely on a telephone ,the two 
of them harangued him so much that in the end he stamped the magic word "Salida" 
on our passports. As we walked up the gangplank, the agent called out to 
Barrie (in Spanish) "Dont go mad now ! . Barrie just about was- he fell into 
his bed in the cabin,and didnt get up til next day. (Meanwhile, of course 
the sailing was delayed until the following afternoon.) Just one of the joys of 
travelling in Latin America. 
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We left South America on a small Dutch steamer,the S.S.Stuyvesant, 
which on its journey from Amsterdam to Puerto Limon in Costa Rica 
made 11 stops- the round trip took 70 days. There was hardly any passenger 
traffic at that time in those waters,so we were lucky to have found a 
berth. We docked late next day in Colon,Panama. After borrowing 
$20 US from the purser,we went ashore, (we weren't exactly planning to 
be big spenders.) The front street was full of small bazaars,selling 
items from all over the world. Behind this street were the night clubs, 
and cafes,with blaring music - lots of U.S. soldiers,and ladies of the 
town. We weren't too happy to find that we were in the Red Light district- 
but we sat down to have a soft drink. However,a few minutes later, a 
great hubbub arose nearby- chairs were pushed over, shouting and 
pushing- we decided a fight was about to begin,so left hurriedly. 

Next day we went ashore early to visit the locks of the Panama Canal, 
and Gatun Lake. The locks here raise boats 90 feet in three stages. 

We passed the old French canal- now a mere stream,haunted by alligators, 
(little did I think,then,that 50 years laterXwould visit the Pacific 
end of the canal.) Back on board,as we set off again, we said a good 
word to the spirit of old Sir Francis Drake,whose body lay on the 
ocean floor, not far from here. 

We reached Puerto Limon in Costa Rica early next morning. We had really 
hit the rainy season,and it was teeming. As we had to walk 300 yards 
to reach the Customs office,we borrowed a large umbrella from a fellow- 
passenger. It seemed to take some time to clear us and our luggage,but 
eventually we boarded the train,and began our seven hour trip to San JoslT. 
For an hour we travelled along the coast. This was very tropical,with 
a mostly negro population. The only churches we saw were small and un¬ 
pretentious, that is to say Protestant. Most were Wesleyans, but we saw 
one Jehovah's Witness Kingdom Hall. As we turned inland,much of the 
land belonged to the United Fruit Co.with vast banana plantations. 

In this area there were no roads- everything depended on the railway. 
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The crops soon changed to pineapple and cocoa- and on higher ground 
coffee predominated. Whole hillsides were covered with sparkling- 
leafed coffee trees,with high umbrella-like shade trees in rows, 
protecting the delicate-looking coffee trees from the heat of the sun. 

As we proceeded higher,the negroes gave way to whites,and the air 

was much cooler. We went through three tunnels- the first was very long. 

We were in complete darkness,and it was just like being in limbo- an 
awful feeling. I thought it would never end—but of course it did. 

The scenery was most picturesque- a river winding like a white ribbon 
far below us,with many small rapids. 

At the few stops we made, we discovered that a number of people spoke 
English - even the little urchins selling fruit,etc. 

We passed the Continental Divide - at 5000 feet. This was supposed to 
mark the spot where the andes meet the Rockies. 

By mid-afternoon we were in the capital,San Jose, an attractive city of 
45000. we were ready for a bit of culture,so soon headed to the National 
Theatre (a fine building,with much marble inside) to get tickets for the 
opening performance of Maria Antinea and her company of Spanish dancers, 
singers and musicians direct from Spain. This was a wonderful treat 
for us- with gypsy dancing,and featuring Sabicas,the world's foremost 
flamenco guitar player,we were told. 

Next day we visited "Ojo de Agua" - ( about 15 miles away.) Here 

there is an Artesian Well,with water flowing out at the rate of 600 
gallons a minute.(it is piped 70 km. away to the Pacific port of 
Puntarenas.) The residue flows into a swimming pool close by. It is 
in a beautiful garden setting,near large trees. The water constantly 
flows in and out of the pool,creating a tiny waterfall at each end. 

We bravely took a dip in the cold water,even though it was raining. 

The exact spot of the well has been painted to look like an eye,with the 
water pouring out of a black pupil,and the basin around it painted like 
an iris. Hence the name Ojo de Agua—or eye of water. 
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May 19th. We took a trip to the Volcano Irazu. 

We had planned to go by bus,but a chap arrived from the Tourist Agency 
with a private car,saying he'd take us for the regular bus fare.The 
bus was due to spend some time at a Basilica,which he thought we would 
not want to do.(quite right !) Our first stop was Cartago,20 km. away. 

This was formerly the capitol city,but was nearly destroyed in 1910 by 
an earthquake. It has been rebuilt,and is the seat of the very beautiful 
and ornate Basilica church. Along the walls were many large glass cases, 
in which hung literally thousands of silver and gold pieces, most in 
the form of an,arm or leg,or other part (even intestines )-given to 
the Virgin by persons who had received healing to that part of the body. 

There were also beautiful pieces of jewellery,watches,etc.Evidently 
every 10 years a case is sold to pay the expenses of the church.(i.e. priest?) 
A number of people were going up the length of the nave on their knees, 
either asking favours,or fulfilling promises to God. 

From Cartago,we climbed for an hour,reaching 11,000 feet. Wonderful views 
of the lush valley below. As we left the car,we saw a puff of smoke 
ahead,coming from the volcano. We clambered for some distance over 
wasteland consisting mostly of pumice. We could see steam coming from 
two craters—three others in the area were inactive. 

With our chauffeur and guide,we descended to the centre of the great 
amphitheatre,and finally stood at the very edge of the crater. Here we 
peered cautiously about 500 feet down to see the green molten sulphur; 
around the edges it was yellow,being solidified. When a stone was thrown 
in,steam puffed up in a great cloud,and the echo reverberated up the 
sides. It was quite scaryespecially when our guide stood nonchalantly 
literally at the edge,while we tried to stand back at least a foot.(the 
thought of anybody falling into that molten stuff gave one the shivers.) 

The climb back up seemed much steeper,with so much loose pumice,and 
crevices to contend with. As we drove down the steep road,our guide told 
us that he had just got out of prison,where he had served a two year 
sentence for driving a bus over a precipice,with loss of life. He 
insisted that he was innocent, having told the company owner that his 
brakes were not good- but the boss insisted he go anyway,and said 
he'd look into the brakes soon, (we weren't too thrilled to hear this.) 

But we got back safe and sound. 
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We went to a one-ring circus,chiefly notable for the lion act- where two 
lions really seemed to be running amok,quite out of control. Finally the 
trainer got them under control,and back into their pens. The manager 
seemed to be the chief performer,doing wonderful things on the trapeze, 
stooging with the clowns,etc.The performers in general were the oddest 
collection of humanity one could imagine. It was really lots of fun. 

We found that the Costa Ricans have given up their native costumes. One 
of the few distinctive touches we saw were the elaborately-painted 
carretas (carts) with solid wheels,and brightly painted yokes. The North 
American influence is strong here- the houses have glass windows, 
instead of the shutters and iron grills we found in S.Americas. 

Local handicrafts consisted mainly of woodwork(black palm,purple heart) 
and leather goods,made from alligator, crocodile and snake. 

We noticed women in the plazas and cafes in the evening- quite unlike 
Bogota and Venezuela. Young people we spoke to long to go to the U.S.A. 
where they were sure they'd make their fortune.! 

We tried hard to find a ship to take us to Guatemala- the only one 

offered was the Grace Line,passing in two months. So we had to use the airplane. 

We left San Jose at 11.30 a.m. and for the next five hours we were up 

and down through the mountains,altogether a very scary ride. We passed 

over large Lake Nicaragua,in a blinding rain storm-an extremely bumpy 

ride. We came down three times,at Managua,Tegucigalpa and San Salvador, 

on each occasion I was sure I'd be ill,but just managed to hold on- and 

we had a short time off the plane at each stop. We flew over every kind 

of terrain, parched wasteland, green valleys, crater lakes, and volcanic 

cones rising abruptly from the earth. The airfields in each case were 

just small level patches of ground among the gnarled hills and mountains. 

How we kept our cool, I don't know- but we were very thankful to reach 
Guatemala City,and relax in our hotel. 
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Guatemala City proved to be a handsome city with many beautiful buildings, 
especially the churches,and government buildings, (it has been the capital 
since an earthquake destroyed the original capital,now called Antigua , 
in 1720.) The Communications Building (called a Palacio) is built along 
Italian Renaissance lines,boasts grand staircases,large patios,fountains 
playing, carved pillars ,painted beams on the ceilings and fine tiles 
on the floors. The Palacio National is even grander- this has magnificent 
murals depicting the life of the Indians before and after the Conquistadores. 
(in fact, we enjoyed the sight of so many murals,and painted tiles on many 
exteriors.)These buildings have coloured exteriors, in pale green or pink. 

We climbed up a steep hill to see an old church,El Cerrito del Carmen, 
right on the top of the hill,completely walled,and looking just like 
a fortress.(no windows in this church.) It was built in 1620 - from here 
we got a marvellous view of the city below, and many volcanoes towering 
in the distance. Inside,we found the church to be very simple,walls white¬ 
washed - but the back of the altar was erither gold or gilt;-very ornate. 

Alas,everywhere we went,beggars were at the doorways with outstretched 
hands. It was almost impossible to enter the Cathedral—the steps were 
covered with beggars .—also the portico inside. 

A visit to Antigua Guatemala proved to be a strange experience. Noone 
knows now why it was built in a valley,overshadowed by several volcanoes. 
Today it is still a city of ruins,with very few signs of life. The ruins 
of churches,and convents still stand with no roofs,the rubble from the 
broken walls still littering the streets. Masses of bougainvillea 
and other shrubs grow in profusion along the walls. In one lovely cloister, 
the columns were built close together- and are short and stubby. They seem 
to have withstood the earthquake,as did a fountain,with pool beneath . 

There was such a strange quietness over the city that it was a surprise 
to see someone crossing the street. One carriage,drawn by two horses, 
clattered noisily down the main street,and we once heard the sound of 
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hammering in the distance. Otherwise,mostly silence. We visited a 
Museo (formerly a university building) and found a map of the city dated 
1718,showing the points of interest. We were able to locate most places 
we wanted to visit- tho' of course all were in ruins. 

Two of the old houses are now owned by Americans,who have rebuilt and 
renovated- using genuinely old fumiture-and they are really charming. 

One is a retreat for its owners,but the other,called Casa Palmer,is lived 
in by a Mr. and Mrs. Palmer. They have added modern conveniences,and 
yet have managed to keep the Spanish colonial atmosphere. The kitchen 
with dark wood cupboards, has a built-in frigidaire-the front of which 
has been custom-colored dark brown,and the G.E.stove is yellow to blend 
in with the rest of the room.(this before the days of colored appliances.) 
We decided Mrs. P. is in the textile business,for a whole room was 
filled with beautiful pieces of woven cloth. 

As we left for the hour-long drive back to Guatemala City,we felt that 
Antigua would certainly make a wonderful get-away spot . 

VISIT TO CHICHICASTENANGO. 

At 5 a.m. we boarded a good city bus,and proceeded on very steep winding 
roads to this famous city.Half way there we had to change to a smaller 
camionetta. It rained much of the way,but as we neared Chichi,the sky 
cleared, and we could see the white-washed buildings of the town sprawled 
over a small plateau,with a valley on all sides. 

We were taken to the Mayan Inn,a charming hotel; our room had a fireplace, 
lovely old furniture,and handsome woven furnishings. From the large 
window we had a great view of the valley,and hills beyond. 

After lunch,we wandered out to see the shops. A little Indian fellow 
spoke English- and offered to take us to a house where they make masks, 
(carved from wood)—so we followed him down an old cobblestone street, 
along a winding path to the outskirts of the town,to a typical courtyard, 
with buildings on three sides,a shed on the fourth,where stood a cow,a 
pig and some sheep.(black). Two young girls were busy on handlooms 
making guepils' for themselves, (these are the colorful blouses worn by all 
the women.)Evidently the girls didnt even speak Spanish. An old man was 
persuaded to play his marimba for us.It was crudely made of gourds of 
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varying lengths-and actually had a fine tone. The music was very strange 
to us- no doubt melodies handed on to each generation. He used three hammers. 
The wooden masks are made by the young sons of the family. They seem to be 
patterned on the early Spanish conquistadores,in that they all have 
prominent aquiline noses and flamboyant moustaches- even the masks of 
their Indian chiefs (who are actually beardless.) 

The whole town has no visible signs of progress. No modem buildings, 
no electric lights (except at the Inn)-basically no cars on the cobbled 
streets. The roof-tiles seem faded and old,perhaps covered with layers 
of moss. A mail truck comes once a day, bringing the few passengers 
(like ourselves) who come to visit this remote spot. 

We woke early Sunday morning to the sound of vigorous bell-ringing,and 
the noise of fire-works. We hurried over breakfast,then went out to 
find that the village square,almost deserted yesterday, was now a mass 
of stalls with white canvas roofs,and hundreds of Indians, buying and 
selling articles for their everyday use. Except for a few American 
products,like combs and mirrors,everything was made in the district,by 
hand. There was lots of pottery,textiles in great profusion,chickens, 
pigs,sandals,grain,cooked foods, rose petals ,incense and candles. 

At either side of the great square was a church,with many steps leading up to 
the interiors. These steps were now crowded with men swaying censers back 
and forth,climbing steadily,muttering as they went. One section of the 
top platform now served as a barber shop. We walked past this,through 
a side entrance,into the church. What a shock !It was the most delapidated, 
neglected church interior imaginable, with dust over everything,battered 
pictures. At the front,the whole chancel was covered with a large tom 
piece of canvas— no sign of an altar. What kind of religion was being practised 
here, we wondered—the only light came from rows of lighted candles stuck 
into the floor,amid heaps of pink rose petals and pine needles. Crouched 
over these were the Indians muttering endless prayers and gesticulating to 
the candles. We did see glass cases along the walls containing statues 
of bleeding saints and Christ.(typical of many South American R.C.churches.) 

We saw a few couples holding a baby - with them a third person held a sprig 
of some plant over them-muttered incantations and had them kiss the plant. 
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On the walls we saw a sign,which translated into "Silence- this is the house 
of God". There was anything but silence here- but we wandered what had 
become of the Christian church - had they given up here? we were told 
that the Indians also worship a big black stone Idol on a neighbouring hill, 
waving the same censers,and asking the same petitions - • 

A large percentage of the women in the market had babies on their backs, 
and went about their work seemingly oblivious to them. Many were not more 
than 12 years of age,we guessed. 

These people were Mayan and Quiche races- all very short of stature. 

They seem to use no beasts of burden, rather carry everything on their backs. 

Each region (or town) has its own variant of costume—and all are very 
colorful. The men wore knee-length black wool trousers,a bolero-type jacket 
embroidered on the back,and on their heads a 'soti',actually a sguare with 
tassels,and much brilliant embroidery. 

The people in general are very polite,quiet-spoken,and many seemed distinctly 
Oriental in appearance. As the market wound down,the men repaired to the 
local bars,and soon the Plaza was cleared. The women seemed to take down 
the stalls,and soon proceded home with merchandise and dismantled stalls 
slung on their backs by a head-band. Even the children carried loads which 
seemed to us far too heavy for their slight frames. 

Monday morning we left by a private car for Lake Atitlan. It was a beautiful 
drive- we stopped briefly to admire a lovely waterfall,with a sheer drop of 
several hundred feet. We passed a quaint school house,where all the children 
sat outside on the broad verandah (boys on one side,girls the other)- they seemed 
very attentive- all were young, for they have only about two years of schooling. 
We also saw a number of families,still travelling homeward from yester¬ 
day's market at Chichi ,laden with goods. Had they walked all night,we wondered? 
We reached Solola,2000 feet above Lake Atitlan-and from there we had a 
wonderful view of the lake and town far below-with three volcanoes looming 
up from the shore. We descended on a very winding road to Panajachel, 
the town near the lake,and drove to Hotel Monterrey. What a beautiful 
setting- it was right at the edge of the lake,and our room was at the front 
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looking onto the distant volcano-the top of which was usually covered in a 
wisp of cloud. Lake Atitlan has twelve villages around its shores, each 
named after one of the apostles. We couldn't attempt to visit all,but 
managed to see a few of them. As there were no roads, one had to go by 
launch. On our first day we visited Santiago,which situated on the small 
bay between the two volcanoes is built on lava and rock. As we approached 
we could see a dozen or so women doing their washing on the rocks.They were 
indeed a colorful sight, each woman wearing the red skirt,typical of their 
town, (each town had its own particular costume,with different colored 
skirts,and headgear. This was also true of the men.) Around their heads 
the women wore a colorful piece of cloth,usually braided through their 
hair,then wound around many times to form a kind of halo. We were certainly 
a novelty in these villages,for they rarely saw visitors from El Norte. 

They were delighted to sell us cloths,guepiIs,and colorful sashes (which 
the men all wear.) 

We paddled over to San Antonio with a friend the next day,as they were 
said to be having a fiesta-it was St. Anthony's day. This town was built 
in steppes up the hill-side.The white facade of the church stood out in 
the brilliant sunlight- and indeed we could hear wonderful marimba music 
coming from one building- where masked figures were dancing up and down. 
However, before we could reach the house,people started moving away, 
and it seemed they were stopping for lunch. We visited the market ,and 
watched women filling pitchers with water from a large circular fountain. 
Conditions have not changed a bit here for centuries,we gather. Most of 
the churches we saw had many statues around the walls,and some had much 
silver in them- but nothing seemed to be done to improve the lot of 
these poor souls. In Panajachel where the roof had been damaged 40 years 
ago, B. asked the caretaker why it hadn't been repaired - he was told 
the church was too poor.! 

On our drive back to Guatemala City our car came face to face with a 
religious procession (in honor of St. Anthony). We of course had to stop, 
while the procession passed us,and as we were in the front seat we had a 
good view of the whole thing - the large statues carried by groups of men, 
preceded ;by women holding and swinging censers- strange solemn music 
from a drum and a kind of flute. Women had very unusual and beautiful 
headdresses embroidered solidly over white. 
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We left Guatemala City June 17th,travelling by train to the Pacific 
port of San Jose,from where we would get our ship up to Los Angeles. After 
about an hour we passed along the shores of beautiful Lake Amatitlan- here 
we could see steam rising from the water at the edge, (presumably hot 
springs.) Women were using it for washing. When the train stopped at one 
town, dozens of women surrounded it with large baskets of fruit on their 
heads- a wonderful assortment. We bought quite a lot,as this might be our 
last chance for good fresh fruit for awhile. The town of San Jose was 
a very poor place,just wooden shacks,and one street down which the train 
travelled. This was my first view of the Pacific Ocean. We went to the 
one decent hotel for the night. Hoping to have a swim at the end of the 
day, we went down to the ocean (Barrie in his underpants,I in shorts,as 
bathing suits were packed.) The sand was black,and there were enormous 
breakers. The beach was so steep that we were knocked off our feet 
from the force of the waves- there was obviously a dangerous undertow- so 
so we didn't stay long. All night long,the roar of the surf could be heard 
in our room- and we were apprehansive about our ship's arrival,so didn't 
sleep much. However, next morning, to our delight we could see the good ship 
M.S. Argentina,San Francisco bound from Sweden - riding at anchor in the 
harbour. We were told we'd not sail til after lunch,so dutifully we 
had our luggage checked through Customs,and walked out to the end of the 
long pier. There to our amazement we saw how we were to reach the life-boat 
which was bobbing about in the heavy swell 30 feet below us; namely, a heavy 
wooden arm-chair slung to a derrick. Barrie insisted I go first,as he wanted 
to record me in mid-air. I was quite terrified,being hoisted over the sea 
as if I were a sack of coffee,but the men in charge knew their job,and got 
us safely to the boat. A small tow-boat pulled us out to the ship, 
anchored half a mile away. Another scary moment as we had to leap from 
the gunwale of the boat to the platform at the bottom of the ship's gangway. 

One minute the two would be level,and a second later the boat would be 
10 feet below,according to the rise and fall of the waves. However, we 
finally made it- and soon the ship set off(we were the only two embarking 
at San Jose.) This was luxury travel for us- all 10 stateroome were first- 
class,as indeed was the food.(we enjoyed especially the frequent smorgasbord, 
and the Pilsner beer. The trip took about 10 days,and on June 27 we reached L.A. 
So ended the never-to-be-forgotten Honeymoon. 



Prequel to the Honeymoon 


Here is my remembrance of my dear mother-in-law and the outset of my honeymoon. 

I only met her the day before the wedding. We had a family dinner party, hosted by Barrie - his 
mother attended (squired by an old friend Canon Carruthers). So I just got to know her very 
briefly that evening, and the day of the wedding. We spent our first week in Kenora, I think 
'Ga' stayed on a couple of days with my parents in their home. We stopped in Toronto where we 
met a few of the relatives, i.e. the Hams (whose son Jim became president of U of T later) and 
the Kerrs (old family friends- she bought me my wedding dress). When we reached N.Y. we 
discovered that only persons in uniform could stay in the hotels more than two nights [to 
accommodate servicemen returning after WWII] - so it seemed inevitable that we had to bunk in 
with his mother. She lived in one of the 10th Street Artists Studios. This had a huge studio with 
high ceilings, a smallish balcony which was her bedroom, a tiny kitchenette and bathroom, then a 
small living room with a pull-out couch. So that was our bedroom for far too long!!! 

We got out every day to see the sights, and visit friends. A nice couple in the Studio had a 
country retreat (he was Russian, and a real artist). They invited us for a weekend, which was 
most enjoyable - lovely countryside, and room to breathe. Of course Mrs. P. [my mother-in-law] 
came along, and she often made hints that she should be invited to join us to Bogota, as the 
Carrisozas were also her friends. Poor Barrie tried to appease her as best he could. 

She was really quite bossy- she would send me out to buy some ground beef, and insisted that I 
get the butcher to grind it in front of me - nothing already ground would do. When Barrie got a 
cold, she fussed over him like a mother hen - but when I got the cold later, she wouldn't let me 
feel sorry for myself at all. I know she was happy that Barrie had found himself a wife, but she 
would have preferred someone with a more prestigious background, I am sure. 

We visited friends of Barrie and the Brandon sisters, cousins of Mr. Meyers, Ga's good friend 
who was like a father to Barrie (left him all his belongings - many still in the house [in 
Kingston]). 

Our ship was to sail right after New Year’s, but for some reason it was delayed by two weeks, 
and we were nearly frantic by the time we finally got away. Poor Barrie, I felt sorry for him, 
trying to placate his 'jealous' mother so many times. She once told me that a man never really 
leaves his mother's home!!!! 

So when we finally got on our little war-weary ship, it was like being in heaven!! 


Mum [Kay] (The poor little bride!!) 
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